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inadequate is the treatment of the parcels post ; and the few paragraphs 
on money orders, postal notes and post-office savings banks are of less 
value than the statistics of these subjects in any reliable almanac. Ten 
pages are devoted to a statement of the position and grievances of the 
employees of the post office. The appointment and the findings of 
various committees are duly recorded, but the author gives no indica- 
tion of any knowledge of this large human subject beyond what he has 
gathered from strictly official sources. There is a similar scantiness 
about the chapters on the telegraph and telephone systems. The 
author records the terms of the barg in by which the telegraphs were 
acquired by the government at enormously enhanced values. He dis- 
cusses revenue and expenses, and gives the figures showing the losses 
of the post-office department in this branch of the service. He also 
shows that the losses do not result from the popular side of the tele- 
graph service, which gives the people the benefit of cheap telegrams, 
but rather from bad bargains with railroad and newspaper companies. 
The short chapter on the telephones was evidently written before 191 1. 
It makes no attempt to describe or criticize the working of the national 
telephone system which came into being at the beginning of the year 
1912. 

It would have been better had the author limited his work to the 
period before 1840, of which he could then have given a really ade- 
quate history. The attempt to bring his narrative down to modern 
times and to keep it within moderate limits results merely in creating 
an impression of scanty and unsatisfactory treatment. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

English Apprenticeship and Child Labor : A History. By O. 
Jocelyn Dunlop. With a Supplementary Section on the Modern 
Problem of Juvenile Labor. By O. Jocelyn Dunlop and Richard D. 
Denman. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912. — 390 pp. 

A timely and useful piece of work has been done by Miss Dunlop in 
her history of English apprenticeship and child labor. This history 
covers the industrial occupation of children from the earliest time of 
which there are any records down to the end of the nineteenth century. 
The modern period has been the subject of much writing, of enquiries by 
royal commissions and of many parliamentary speeches ; and for this 
period Miss Dunlop has not anything of consequence to add to what 
was already known. The value of her book lies in the earlier history, 
and especially in the contrast she has drawn between the idea and 
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motive of child labor before and after the beginning of the factory era. 
The fact is emphasized throughout that child labor is no new thing. 
Children have always worked as soon as they were able to help their 
parents and contribute to their own support. Even the overworking 
of children, Miss Dunlop shows, was not new when the factory system 
came into vogue. Unsanitary conditions and overlong hours of work 
had characterized many small industries, which were not organized into 
gilds, long before the condition of the children in the cotton factories 
of Lancashire began to attract public attention. What was new in 
regard to the employment of children when the factory era began was 
the public opinion which tolerated their employment merely as cheap 
labor and without regard to their later career as adult workers. Under 
the old apprenticeship system, neither law nor public opinion tolerated 
the exploiting of the labor of children for the master's profit. The 
master was under the obligation to instruct his apprentices ; and the 
old system, under which the apprentice became a member of his 
master's family, ensured careful discipline and all-round training as well 
as the learning of a definite trade. 

With the coming of the factory system all these conditions were 
changed. The child was no longer in personal touch with the master, 
and the herding of many children together in the factories made for 
harsh treatment and for immoral and unsanitary conditions. But even 
more serious than these evil results was the fact that, with the employ- 
ment of children on a large scale in connection with the newly invented 
machinery, their training for adult life was entirely lost sight of. 
Children became of economic value as workers, and they were employed 
solely with a view to extract as much profit as possible from their labor. 
The first record of the utilization of child labor in this way was in 1785 , 
when the calico manufacturers obliged their workmen to apprentice 
their sons. Although journeymen then had the utmost difficulty in 
finding work and were discharged at every slack period, there was 
always a demand for boys. So great did this evil of the exploitation of 
child labor become, in the next half -century, that in 1842 a sub-com- 
mission was appointed to enquire how far the early employment of chil- 
dren was of service to them in obtaining work as adults. The report of 
this commission was the first official recognition of the problem of blind- 
alley employments for boys and girls. Not much attention was then 
paid to this aspect of child labor, and until the end of the nineteenth 
century remedial legislation — acts curtailing the hours of labor of 
children and prohibiting their employment in mines and in night work 
— was chiefly directed to the humane object of freeing the children 
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from overwork and from physical and moral injury. It is only with the 
opening of the twentieth century that the nations are awakening to the 
enormous importance of providing that the child shall first of all be 
prepared for life as an adult ; and it is because this problem has become 
insistent and is now engaging the attention alike of educators and law- 
makers, that Miss Dunlop's scholarly history of child labor and appren- 
ticeship is of especial value at the present time. 

A. G. P. 

The Legal Position of Trade Unions. By HENRY H. SCHLOES- 
ser and W. Smith Clark, London, P. S. King and Son, 1912. — 
xxiv, 268 pp. 

To those who wish to familiarize themselves with the history, the 
working and the present legal status of British trade-unionism , the book 
of Messrs. Schloesser and Clark will prove of singular value. It is so 
inclusive as to be practically complete : it is scarcely conceivable that 
any point likely to be of interest to lay students of the legal position of 
British trade unions can be suggested which is not amply covered in 
these pages. It has been compiled with evident care, and it is clearly 
written. 

The introductory chapter is concerned with the position of trade 
unions before the act of 187 1, which is often referred to as the charter 
of British trade-unionism; with the enactment, working and final 
break-down of the Statute of Laborers and the Statute of Apprentices ; 
and with the combination laws that were enacted and enforced between 
1799 and 1824. There were few acts forbidding the combination of 
workmen prior to the nineteenth century. After the act of 1799 had 
been reaffirmed and codified in 1800, every combination for obtaining 
an advance in wages or other improvement in working conditions was 
illegal ; and while a single employer was at liberty at any time to turn 
off all his workmen, it was an offence for the workmen to leave the 
employer in a body if he refused to give them the wages they asked. 
The repeal of these laws came in 1824; but thereafter trade-union 
members could be convicted of conspiracy under an act passed in 
1825. In one instance there was a conviction for merely writing to 
the employer that a strike would take place ; and as late as 1856 it 
was declared from the bench that all combinations tending directly to 
impede and interfere with the free course of trade were not only illegal 
but criminal. 

The act of 187 1 relieved trade unions of this liability. It also gave 



